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Curios  and  Relics 

Furniture 

Cabinets 

Owned  by  Lincoln  (for  books 

&  papers) 

Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


By  BETH  WOLLENMAN 


ONE  THINKS  much  about 
^   Abe    Lincoln   in  connection 
ith   Evansville.    Evansville  was 
ardly  on  the  map  when  the  Lin- 
)ln  family  crossed  into  Indiana 
irritory  from  Kentucky  to  make  a 
ome  in  northern  Spencer  County. 
But    the    Lincolns,    when  they 
nally  trekked   from   Indiana  to 
llinois.  left  behind  some  things 
tiat  eventually  found  their  way  i 
3  Evansville  and  the  Arts  Mu- 
eum.  I 
A  cabinet  made  and  used  by  As* 
iincoln  for  papers  and  the  few 
ooks  he  owned  was  given  to  the 
luseum  by  Miss  Sarah  Wartmann.  I 
"he  cabinet  was  given  to  J.  W. 
A'^artmann  of  Superior  Court,  Ev- 
msville,   by   John  W.  Lamar  of 
Suffaloville,  Ind.  i 
The  cabinet  is  made  of  walnut 
nd  poplar  boards,  whip  sawed.  On 
op  may  be  seen  a  little  hollow, 
aid  to  have  been  burned  out  by 
andles  set  there. 

A  large  kitchen  corner  cabinet 
lade  by  Thomas  Lincoln,  Abe's  \ 
ither,  who  was  a  carpenter  by 
-ade,  occupies  a  prominent  place 
1  the  Museum's  Lincoln  Room.  The  1 
abinet  was  made  for  the  late 
)avid  Turnham  of  Dale,  Ind.,  who 
oaned  it  to  the  museum  some 
■ears  ago. 

The  cabinet,  one  of  only  a  few  1 
:nown  in  the  entire  country,  has  : 
hree  large  shelves  at  the  top,  and 

wo  at  the  bottom.   The  inlay  and 

rooden  pegs  are  prominent  fea- 

ires. 

kyfR.  TURNHAM  and  Abe  Lin- 
coin  grew  up  together  in 
Ipencer  County.  An  original  let- 
er  written  by  Abe  Lincoln  from 
Ipringfield,  111.,  to  Mr.  Turnham 
s  in  the  museum.  The  letter, 
vhich  has  been  framed,  will  be  , 
he  "object  of  the  week"  in  the 
nain  hall  at  the  museum  this  week. 

The  letter  was  written  Oct.  23, 
.860,  in  answer  to  one  Abe  Lin- 
:oln  had  received  from  Mr.  Turn- 
lam  16  years  after  they  had  last 
;een  one  another.  In  it,  Mr.  Lin- 
toln  recalls  his  boyhood  days  in 
Jpencer  County.  The  letter  was 
oaned  to  the  museum  by  Mrs. 
Jeorge  Turnham  of  Tampa,  Fla.  j 

A  maul  for  rail  splitting  used  on 
he  Lincoln  farm  around  1816  was 
iven  to  the  museum  by  E.  B. 
'.arleton.  The  maul,  of  dogwood 
a  one  solid  piece,  was  made  by 
Ir.  Carleton's  grandfather. 

Smaller  possessions  include  a 
rick  made  by  Thomas  Lincoln 
i-om  clay  on  his  fc;rm;  sprigs  from 
he  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge,  who  is 
uried  in  Petersburg.  111.;  an  11- 
ustrated  copy  of  Harper's  Weekly 
lay  5,  1865,  showing  scenes  of 
iineoln's  death  and  funeral,  given 
y  Mrs.  A.  S.  Ford;  a  copy  of  Lin- 
oln's  presidential  election  ticket, 
iven  by  Henry  B.  Kinchel;  a  blue  | 
nd  white  china  plate  showing  pic- 
ures  of  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  home 
t  Springfield,  HI.;  a  copy  of  the 
.ppointment  of  Rev.  John  Dodge 
if  Indiana  as  chaplain  of  the 
Jnited  States  Hospital  at  Evans- 
ille  signed  by  Lincoln  May  31, 
862. 


Numerous  photographs  of  Lin- 
coln have  been  given  to  the  Lin- 
oln  Room.  A  picture  of  him  dur- 
ag  his  last  presidency  was  given 
y  C.  N.  Brown;  one  of  him  during 
is  first  presidency  by  Mrs.  George 
'urnham,  and  an  engraving  of  the 
.incoln  family  by  William  Sartain, 
iven  by  Mrs.  Edward  Geiss. 

«    *   *  * 
\  BLOCK  of  wood  made  from  t 

^  log  of  the  house  in  which 
iincoln  lived  as  a  boy  in  Lincoln 
ity,  Ind.,  was  presented  to  the  old 
anderburgh  County  Historical  So- 
iety  by  Colonel  C.  C.  Shreeder. 
lolonel  Shreeder  obtained  one  of 
he  logs  after  the  house  was  torn 
own  some  .50  years  ago  and  made 
ito  souvenirs.  The  society  gave 
tie  block  to  the  museum. 

Another  contribution  is  a  piece 
f  wood  from  the  old  Onstott 
ooper  Shop  in  New  Salem  where 
iincoln  studied  at  night.  Abe  used 
urning  shavings  and  scraps  of 
■ood  from  the  shop  for  light  by 
hich  to  study.  James  W.  Turner 
as  the  donor. 

Mr.  Turner  also  loaned  the  mu-  j 
mm  two  replicas  of  Abe  Lincoln's  I 
?mes.  One  is  of  the  log  cabin  in 
hich  he  was  born  near  Hodgens* 
lie,  Ky.,  and  the  other  of  the  Lin- 
iln  homestead  in  Springfield,  the 
ily  home  ever  owned  by  Abe  Lin- 
iln,  occupied  bv  him  from  1844 
itil  he  left  it  Feb.  11,  1861,  to 
!Come  president  of  the  United 
;ates.  ' 


Rivertown,  U.S.A. 


Cooper's  Shop,  Interior  view 

The  LOWER  LEVEL  houses 
"RIVERTOWN,  U.S.A.",  the  Museum's 
delightful  turn-of-the-century  village 
with  its  Pioneer  Living  and  Main  Street 
exhibits. 

Turning  to  the  right,  one  enters  the 
Pioneer  Living  section  featuring  Log 
Cabin,  General  Store,  and  Cooper  Shop 
displays. 

The  one-room  LOG  CABIN,  typical  of 
the  ones  built  in  Southern  Indiana  from 
its  earliest  settlement  to  around  1840, 
illustrates  the  hearty  resourcefulness  of 
its  inhabitants.  Within  this  small,  dark 
room,  the  family  lived  and  worked.  The 
one-room  cabin  was  house,  factory, 
schoolroom,  and  church.  Here  the  family 
processed  flax  and  wool ;  cut  and 
fashioned  their  shoes;  and  molded  their 
candles. 

All  activity  centered  around  the  hearth  - 
a  source  of  warmth  and  light  -  where  the 


women  cooked  in  kettles  hanging  on 
cranes  over  the  fire,  or  in  covered  iron 
pots  on  legged  iron  spiders  buried  in  the 
ashes. 

Just  outside  the  cabin  is  a  wooden  lye 
hopper,  a  device  essential  to  early 
settlers  desiring  to  make  soap.  The  lye 
hopper  was  kept  outside  the  cabin  and 
held  the  wood  ashes  saved  during  the 
Winter.  Water  was  poured  into  it  and  was 
allowed  to  trickle  out  through  a  hole  near 
the  bottom.  This  brown  liquid,  or  "lye", 
was  then  boiled  in  a  large  kettle  with  fats 
and  grease  saved  from  the  year's  cooking 
and  butchering.  The  mixture  was  cooked 
slowly  until  it  thickened  to  form  a  soft, 
jelly-like  yellow  soap. 


The  GENERAL  STORE  was  the 

mercantile  center  of  the  day,  offering 
generous  supplies  of  food  staples  and 
household  goods,  as  well  as  wearing 
apparel  and  fabrics  on  bolts.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  townspeople  received  and  sent 
their  mail. 

The  fact  that  the  General  Store  was  also  a 
favored  spot  for  socializing  is  suggested 
in  the  makeshift  checkerboard  near  its 
entrance. 

Store  counters  —  such  as  this  solid  poplar 
one  from  Indiana  -  provided  an 
expansive  surface  for  displaying,  cutting 
or  measuring  goods,  and  transacting  final 
sales. 

The  COOPER  SHOP  illustrates  the  art 
of  cooperage  -  or  making  wooden 
barrels  bound  together  by  hoops. 


An  ancient  craft  dating  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  cooperage  was  widely 
used  in  pioneer  days.  In  fact,  almost  all 
goods,  liquid  and  dry,  were  packed  in 
containers  made  by  coopers. 

There  are  two  types  of  cooperage  — 
"slack"  and  "tight".  "Slack"  cooperage 
provided  containers  for  dry  contents, 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Liquid 
contents  were  stored  in  "tight"  white  oak 
containers.  Other  woods  were  coated 
with  paraffin. 


Serving  as  a  transitional  display  from 
pioneer  days  to  the  age  of 
"modernization"  is  a  special  exhibit  on 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (1809-1865),  a 
man  who  experienced  during  his  lifetime 
both  of  these  worlds. 

One  of  the 
Museum's  most 
treasured  objects  is 
the  small  walnut 
and  poplar  cabinet 
made  by  Lincoln  in 
Spencer  County, 
Indiana  in  1825 
when  he  was  16 
years  old,  to  hold 
the  notebooks  from  which  he  copied 
passages  from  borrowed  books  and 
papers.  The  worn  spot  on  the  cabinet's 
top  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
boy's  candle  as  he  read  far  into  the  night. 


Entering  the  MAIN  STREET  of 

"RIVERTOWN,  U.S.A.",  there  are  a 
number  of  points  of  interest.  Although 
these  exhibits  do  not  depict  specific 
places  in  Evansville,  they  do  give  a  flavor 
of  the  lively  architecture  and  activities  of 
a  Midwestern  river  town  between  1890 
and  1910. 


Abraham  Lincoln  made  this  cabinet,  when  he  was  16  years  old,  to  hold  the 
notebooks  in  which  he  copied  passages  from  borrowed  books  and  papers. 
Lincoln  used  wooden  pegs  to  construct  this  cabinet,  but  in  later  years  metal  nails 
were  added.  The  worn  spot  on  top  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  candle  as 
he  read  far  into  the  night. 

Although  Lincoln's  father  was  a  cabinet  maker,  Abe  himself  was  not  too 
interested  in  the  craft.  Therefore,  there  are  relatively  few  pieces  of  his  making  in 
existence. 

John  M.  Lamar  of  Buffaloville,  Spencer  County  presented  the  cabinet  to  J.  W. 
Wartman  of  the  Superior  Court,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Gift  of  Sarah  Wartman 
1927.1658 


CAlilNET  MADE   BY   ABRAHAM  LIMCULN. 

This  cabinet  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  ].  W. 
War^^an  of  EvansviUe,  Indiana.    It  is  of  walnut,  two  feet 
Jl  hTght,  and  very  well  put  together.    Thomas  Lmcoln 
I  is  said  to  have  aided  his  son  in  making  it. 
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